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I. Background 


HE largest Spanish-speaking community in the Southeastern 
United States is found in Tampa, Florida. Now is probably 
the best time to study the folklore of this group, for the various 
Hispanic cultural streams that fuse there doubtless have attained their 
peak of local unity, because Americanization, and in a smaller degree 
emigration, are beginning to modify rapidly and very considerably the 
small entity of local Spanish culture that has grown up there. Within 
such a short span of years has this group been planted and passed its 
full flower, that it has had little time to develop many individual, uniquely 
Tampan traits; rather, the original, underlying cultural streams show 
forth plainly. This group intrigued the interest of Professor O. H. 
Hauptmann, of the University of Florida, and me; and with generous 
local cooperation in Tampa,’ considerable material in various types of 
folklore is being gathered. We hope, from.time to time, to publish texts 
and studies of this material. In this, the first article of the series, it is 
fitting to begin with a brief sketch of the background of this group, its 
origin, history, and present status, in order to understand its folklore. 
The Spanish-speaking population of Tampa centers in two sections 
of the city: Ybor City and West Tampa. Though on opposite sides of the 
city, contact is close between these two districts, and it is scarcely worth 
while to separate them in a folklore study. Ybor City is the larger, and 
in it center most of the Spanish cultural activities; the clubs and news- 
papers are located there, etc. Ybor City isa city within a city, for it has 
now been incorporated into the city of Tampa, but has its own “main 
*I am very grateful to the Centro Asturiano for permitting me to set up the recording 
apparatus, which the American Council of Learned Societies so kindly loaned me, and to 
establish my center of operations in their clubhouse. Particularly helpful and cordial 
were various persons connected with different Federal projects in Tampa. One stands in 
awe and admiration before the inspiring cultural work these people are doing. I am 
especially indebted to Mr. John Ferlita, Mr. M. Marrero, Mr. B. Borchardt, Mr. F. C. 


Crowe, Mr. A. Sariego, and Miss Olive Castro, and to the Smith Fund of the University 
of North Carolina for travel money. 
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street,” postoffice, and separate business section, lying east of that of 
Tampa proper. 

The early Spanish settlements in Florida were chiefly about Pensa- 
cola and St. Marks on the Gulf, and St. Augustine and Fernandina on the 
Atlantic.’ Most of this Spanish population moved to Cuba when the 
English took possession in 1763. Spain resuméd control in 1783, and 
held Florida until its was transferred to the United States in 1821, at 
which time several thousand Spanish-speaking residents were found about 
the early centers mentioned above. Thereafter the American influx in- 
creased as the Spanish influx decreased over the next half century. Cuban 
rebellion against Spain for home rule brought a great increase in the 
Cuban population of Key West following 1868. The greatest increase 
in Florida’s Spanish-speaking elements came in the first decade of the 
twentieth century, and was concentrated chiefly at Tampa, due mainly to 
the establishment of the cigar industry there. At present, by far the 
largest Spanish-speaking community in Florida is at Tampa. Key West 
is a weak second, for the various Spanish-speaking elements of Tampa 
average ten to twenty times larger than those of Key West. Only in 
these two cities is there a sufficient number of Spanish-speaking people 
to have any groupentity. According to an F.E.R.A. census of Ybor City 
in 1935, in round numbers, of a total population of 23,000, there were 
7,300 Cubans, 5,500 Spaniards, 5,000 Italians, 2,600 Americans, and 
2,200 Negroes. Of those from Spain, a decided majority come from the 
northern region of Asturias. However, many of those from Spain came 
via Cuba, and a general impression of Cuban culture is notable. Others 
came via Mexico, and there are probably between one and two hundred 
Mexicans in Tampa. 


Prior to the 1880’s, Tampa was a village of less than a thousand popu- 
lation, with no noteworthy Spanish-speaking colony. In the early 1880's, 
strikes plagued the thriving New York cigar factories, some of whose 
officials went to Key West, to consider moving there. But Key West, 
which already had some cigar factories, was having labor troubles of her 
own, not only strikes, but also strife between Cubans and Spaniards, re- 
flecting the strained relations existing in Cuba between the natives and 
their Spanish rulers. Hence, both the New York and the Key West 
cigar manufacturers looked about for a place to get a fresh start ina 
new environment. Gavino Gutiérrez, a Spanish engineer-broker, who had » 


*R, M. Smith, “Racial Strains in Florida,” Florida Historical Society Quarterly, 
XI, pp. 16-32. 
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surveyed Tampa as a possible location for a tropical fruit industry, ad- 
vised the cigar manufacturers of Tampa’s suitability as a site for them, 
and later it was he who mapped out Ybor City. Vicente Martinez Ybor 
bought thirty acres of land on the edge of Tampa, and moved his cigar 
factory there from Key West. Others did likewise. The manufacturers 
erected not only their factories but also dwellings for their workers, who 
began to pour in from Key West and Havana, and thus in 1886 there 
arose what was soon to become the largest Spanish-speaking community 
in the Southeastern United States. In the late 1880’s, economic depres- 
sion in Cuba and the rigors of Spain’s military rule caused many Cubans 
and Spanish civilians to sail from Havana, seeking a better life in the 
new settlement at Tampa. In 1889, a general strike in the cigar factories 
at Key West sent many more on their way to Tampa. With the cigar in- 
dustry this community was born, with the cigar industry its fortunes 
rise and fall, with the cigar industry its life is and always has been in- 
timately connected. The economic depression of the early 1930's, the 
increasing popularity of cigarets, the mechanization and growing con- 
centration of the cigar industry in the New York-New Jersey-Pennsyl- 
vania area may be effecting a permanent decline in the Spanish-speaking 
community of Tampa. Its inhabitants have done little to diversify their 
industries, and still try to depend chiefly on the cigar industry. The past 
few years have seen much poverty and a notable current of emigration 
from Ybor City. 


The great centers of social life in Ybor City are the clubs. In the early 
days of the colony, disease was rampant on the marshes around Tampa 
Bay. Spanish peoples have a strong regional consciousness, and, because 
of the Cuban situation, group feeling ran high between Spaniards and 
Cubans, even to the point where the two groups would not work together 
in the same factory nor live together in the same neighborhood. Time 
has healed these prejudices and the various factions have fused into a 
more unified social group. Also in the early days, many men came to 
Tampa alone, so that family life was slow in developing. All these factors 
determined the nature of the clubs, the social centers. There is a Spanish 
Club, a Cuban Club, and an Asturian Club. They are mutual aid societies, 
providing medicine, hospital care, doctors, and burial for their members. 
The club buildings provide dance halls, theatres, game rooms, and various 
diversional facilities for their members. Only men belong to these clubs, 
and there they congregate every evening in great numbers to play cards 
and converse. 
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Within the very brief period of fifty years (1886-1936) this flower of 
Spanish culture has been planted on United States soil and had its bloom, 
Its beginning can be definitely established together with the founding of 
the cigar industry in Tampa. Thus the Tampa community was not an 
outgrowth of the earlier Spanish settlements of Colonial times. If jt 
were, it would probably be, like them, almost completely Americanized 
today. Rather, it is a late and relatively sudden transplantation, chiefly 
from Havana, direct and via Key West, to a considerable extent from 
Spain (Asturias, Castilla, etc.), direct, via Havana, Key West, and 
Mexico, etc. Today, the older generation, not Tampa-born, speaks mainly 
Spanish. The middle generation, partially Tampa-born, is more or less 
bilingual, perhaps predominantly Spanish. The younger generation, 
mostly Tampa-born, speaks chiefly English. At this rate, and with im- 
migration almost stopped and emigration in progress, it would seem that 
within two more generations Americanization should be largely accom- 
plished. The community seems to be losing its Spanish cultural tradition 
even more rapidly than it is losing its Spanish language. Thus this group, 
as a cultural unit, is probably at its peak now. 


II. Riddles 


The “Background” discussion at the beginning of this article makes 
necessary few further general statements. The five riddles selected for 
study here offer representative samples, whose ietailed consideration will 
indicate the general character of Spanish riddles found in Tampa. It 
should be remembered that many riddles do not spread from one language 
to another as easily as some other types of folklore, for riddles frequently 
are bound up inextricably with the particular traits of a certain lan- 
guage, so that they cannot spread to other languages unless they are re- 
cast completely. Of course, this remark does not apply to all riddles; 
many enjoy wide international currency in the same form, and many a 
basic pattern enjoys wide international currency in varying forms in 
different languages. But it is a favorite device in riddles to play upon a 
certain word or its meanings, upon certain syntactic peculiarities, etc., 
which are difficult or impossible to transfer from one language to another. 


The riddles considered here are restricted rather definitely, in the cur- 
rency of their present forms, to the Spanish language. Lehmann-Nitsche 
and others who give comparative references to other languages apparently 
have been unable to find exact parallels for these five riddles outside of 
Spanish. Of course, this lack of parallels may be due to the inadequacy 
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of riddle scholarship rather than to actual lack of these riddle forms in 
other languages, for the collections of folk riddles in print are not so 
abundant as collections of some other types of folklore, nor are riddle 
classifications so well worked out. Lehmann-Nitsche is a notable pioneer 
in this field, however. With the excellent and universally accepted classi- 
fication system worked out by Antti Aarne and Stith Thompson, it is 
relatively easy to determine the international currency of a folktale; but 
such remarkable facilities still await development by scholars in the field 
of the riddie. In four of the five riddles considered here, some linguistic 
peculiarity binds the riddle form definitely to the Spanish language; 
nevertheless, a uniform classification of basic patterns, internationally 
used, doubtless would facilitate their study greatly. 

These riddles are apparently rather definitely restricted, in the cur- 
rency of their present forms, to Spanish America. Standard riddle collec- 
tions from Spain yield parallels only to one riddle (humo), which is the 
one, by the way, most apt to enjoy international currency. Lack of par- 
allels may be due to the relatively small number of riddles published from 
Spain, rather than to actual lack of currency. Riddle publication has 
been more active in Spanish America than in Spain. Every one of these 
five riddles has been recorded in Cuba; four of the five, in Puerto Rico; 
three of the five, in Argentina. 

These riddles are, in general, apparently products of the Modern Age, 
or, at the earliest, of the late Middle Age, judging from their language. 
Let us consider them individually. 


1. AGUACATE, AGUA PASA POR MI CASA, 
CATE DE MI CORAZON. 

This riddle is recorded from Cuba,’ Santo Domingo,’ Puerto Rico," 
Mexico,’ and Guatemala.” Its nucleus form varies but slightly. The 
Tampan, Cuban, and Guatemalan variants are identical. In Santo Do- 
mingo and Puerto Rico the verb is sometimes pasé. In Puerto Rico, the 





. Fy Massip, “Adivinanzas corrientes en Cuba,” Archivos del folklore cubano, I, 307, 
o. 8. 

*M. J. Andrade, Folklore from the Dominican Republic, New York, 1930. (Memoirs 
of the American Folklore Society, vol. XXIII), p. 355, No. 7. 

*R. Ramirez de Arellano, Folklore portorriqueiio, Madrid, 1928, pp. 227-8, No. 58. 
J. A. Mason and A. M. Espinosa, “Porto Rican Folklore Riddles,” Journal of American 
Folklore (hereafter abbreviated JAFL), XXIX, 427, Nos. 19-23. Curiously, these two 
references cite almost identical material. 

‘E. Guadalupe Noguera, “Adivinanzas recogidas en México,” JAFL, XXXI, 538, 
No. 16. F. Boas, “Notes on Mexican Folklore,” JAFL, XXV, 229, No. 19. 

*A. Recinos, “Adivinanzas recogidas en Guatemala,” JAFL, XXXI, 544, No. 2. 
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variants puerta and aqui are found for casa; and a few extreme variants 


are found: 
Agua la boca a cualquiera, Del agua salié mi nombre, 
café se puede tomar, sin haber ningtn rescate, 
y si usted lo va a llamar para que ninguno acate 
tiene que decirle té. que mi nombre es disparate, 
Agua no es, Es agua y no es catre. 
cate no es; 


abre la ventana 
y veras lo que es. 


A majority of the variants add to the riddle nucleus a concluding 


formula, in the usual form of a challenge, etc. : 


el que no me lo adivine 
es grande borricon. (Puerto Rico). 


el que me adivine esta adivinanza 
me robara el corazon. (Puerto Rico). 


a que no me la adivina 
ni de aqui a la oracién. (Puerto Rico). 


a que no me lo adivinas 
ni de aqui a la oracién. (Puerto Rico). 
de aqui a que se ponga el sol. (Puerto Rico). 


y no me adivinaras 
ni mafiana a la oracién. (Santo Domingo). 


al que me lo adivine 
se le parte el corazén. (Mexico). 


The concluding formula is of little importance, and, as a weak element, 


varies greatly, in contrast with the nucleus, which varies but little. 


Although Lehmann-Nitsche does not list this riddle from Argentina, 


he does list one’ which follows its form so closely that it indicates they 
must have been modelled on the same pattern: 


Aguar pasé por mi casa, 
diente de mi corazon, 

el que no adivina, 

este es un gran borricén. 


Every word in the nucleus of this riddle is easily understandable, ex- 


cept cate. Various meanings of the word as a common noun in Spain 


*R. Lehmann-Nitsche, Adivinanzas rioplatenses, Buenos Aires, 1911, p. 303, No. 
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and Spanish America are current, but none of them fit here. Spanish- 
speaking persons who know this riddle assume that cate is meaningless, 
or that it is felt to be a proper name, though no personal name Cate is 
current in Spanish. If it were a Hispanized form of the American name 
Kate, the place of origin of the riddle would be indicated rather plainly, 
but the connection between these two words was entirely unfamiliar to 
my informants, Until some more tangible solution is offered, it must be 
assumed currently to be a meaningless word. 


Every word in the nucleus of this riddle, except cate, is found in the 
Poem of the Cid (twelfth century). But the solution word, aguacate, 
upon which the whole riddle is based, definitely places the early time 
limit on the origin of the riddle in the sixteenth century. The aguacate 
is a native of tropical America, notably of the two prime immediate 
sources of Ybor City population, Cuba and Mexico. In fact, the word 
aguacate generally is supposed to derive from the Mexican, i.e. Aztec, 
word ahuacatl. The earliest example of the use of the word cited in the 
new historical dictionary of the Spanish Academy’ is from the sixteenth 
century historian, Bartolomé de las Casas. 


Certainly this riddle form originated in the Spanish language, for 
its very basis is a Spanish word. Though I have not found it recorded 
from Spain, it may be of Spanish or Spanish American origin, perhaps 
the latter. It cannot be older than the sixteenth century. 


2. HUMO. ALTO ALTO COMO UN PINO, 
PESA MENOS QUE UN COMINO. 

This riddle is recorded from Cuba,” Puerto Rico,’ Buenos Aires,” and 
Spain.” Its form varies but slightly. Instead of alto, one finds in Cuba 
(in addition to the identical form) Jargo; in Puerto Rico (in addition 
to the identical form) es alto, mucho més alto, gqué es mucho mas alto? ; 
in Buenos Aires simply alto pino; and in Spain mds alto, mucho més alto, 
tan arto. In all Spanish variants one finds pino and comino as the objects 
with which smoke is compared, except in one Buenos Aires variant, 
which says, mds largo que un camino, obviously the result of a confusion 
with comino. Doubtless the rime helps to maintain these two words un- 


"Academia espafiola, Diccionario histérico de la lengua espaiiola, Madrid I, 299: 
“Los que Ilaman en lengua mexicana aguacates.” 

*Massip, of. cit., 323, No. 106. L. Giménez Cabrera, “Adivinanzas oidas en La 
Habana,” Archivos del folklore cubano, II, 332, No. 44. 
- anes de Arellano, op. cit., p. 274, No. 478. Mason and Espinosa, op. cit., 455, 

0. 292, 

*Lehmann-Nitsche, op. cit., p. 245, Nos. 584-5; see also p. 431. 

_ aP. Caballero, Cuentos, oraciones, adivinas y refranes populares e infantiles, 
Leipzig, 1878, p. 123, No. 32. Demédfilo, Coleccién de enigmas y adivinanzas en forma 
de diccionario, Sevilla, 1880, 539. F. Rodriguez Marin, Cantos populares espaiioles, 
Sevilla, 1882, I, 195, Nos. 293-4. : 
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changed. Instead of pesa menos que, one finds in Puerto Rico pesa como, 
no resisto, no aguanta ni, no sujeta; in Buenos Aires no pesa ni; and in 
Spain no mrantiene. Smoke is “as tall as” or “taller than” a pine tree; 
it makes little difference which, and both forms are current. The tall, 
straight pine grows in many parts of the world, and has long enjoyed 
universal popularity as a proverbial comparison; hence this element has 
no localizing value. The varying forms of pesa, indicating weight or 
solidity, are equally as unimportant as alto. 


The most significant word in the riddle, for limiting value, is comino 
‘cumin seed.’ All other words in the nucleus of this riddle (all variants 
cited have only the nucleus, and are devoid of any challenge or other 
concluding element) can be traced back easily to the Spanish Middle Age, 
Juan Ruiz (fourteenth century) uses the word cominada ‘candy with 
cumin seed,’ based on comino; but our problem is concerned, not with the 
word alone, but with its particular use as a proverbial comparison, mean- 
ing ‘something of little substance.’ Neither Nykl” nor Wagenaar” list 
this usage of the word in medieval Spanish. It is not until the seven- 
teenth century that one finds Covarrubias’ Dictionary defining comino as 
‘cosa de poca importancia.’ Thus one might conclude that this use of 
comino, hence this riddle, was not current before the sixteenth century. 
Both the rime use and meaning of comino make it an essential part of the 
riddle, hence deductions based on this word are likely to be valid for the 
riddle as a whole. 

Lehmann-Nitsche™ uses this riddle as an illustration of his classifica- 
tion of riddles; and here, but nowhere else I have found, it has a con- 
cluding formula appended. He states that the riddles of group VI con- 
sist of three parts: “1, el elemento caracteristico; 2, el elemento com- 
parativo y 3, la afirmacién que realmente no se trata de la cosa a la que 
se hace alusién el componente segundo; muchas veces se agregan 4, uno 
o mas elementos descriptivos.”” Thus he reconstructs and analyzes the 
full form of our riddle: “Alto (elemento caracteristico) como un pino 
(elemento comparativo), no pesa ni un comino (elemento descriptivo). 
Pino no es (elemento afirmativo) ; adivina qué es (f6rmula final, comin a 
cualquier clave de adivinanzas).” 


The solution word, humo, is of little help in determining the origin 


. *A.R. Nykl, “Old Spanish Terms of Small Value,” Modern Language Notes, XLII, 
311-13. 


*K. Wagenaar, Etude sur la négation en ancien espagnol jusqu’au XV siécle, Gron- 
ingen, 1930, pp. 76-81. 


*““Clasificacion de las adivinanzas rioplatenses.” JAFL, 1915, XXVIII, 414. 
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of this riddle. This word is found in Spanish literature as early as Berceo 
(thirteenth century). This is the only one of the five riddles for which 
[| have found variants recorded in Spain, and the riddle probably is of 
Spanish, rather than Spanish American, origin. Also, the use of comino 
permits it to date back as far as the sixteenth century in Spain. But this 
riddle form may be of international currency. Unlike the aguacate 
riddle, and others considered here, there is nothing about this riddle 
which binds it inseparably to the Spanish language. One may say in 
English and other languages, just as easily and reasonably as in Spanish, 
“high as a pine tree, weighs less than a cumin seed.” In fact, riddles 
about smoke are internationally very popular. An American” and a 
French” form are quite close to our pattern. Thus, there are indications 
that this riddle may enjoy international currency, though I have not found 
its exact form outside of Spanish-speaking territory. 

3. UNREAL. CIENTO UN MONOEN UN CARRETON. 

A REAL EL MONO, jCUANTOS REALES SON? 

This riddle is recorded only from Cuba,” in the following form: 
“Muchos carros Ilenos de monos que se vendian mono y medio a real y 
medio. 2’A como sale cada mono? —A real el mono.” This is ob- 
viously a weak, perhaps poorly remembered, variant. The Tampan va- 
riant is in a complete and well presented form. The check occurs in the 
first word, which may be understood as ‘one hundred,’ also as ‘I per- 
ceive, hear’ in regions where c before 7 is pronounced like s. The ques- 
tioner intends that the listener understand ‘one hundred and one mon- 
keys,’ and thereby become confused, whereas the sensible meaning is ‘I 
perceive a (one) monkey.’ All the words in this riddle go back at least 
as far as the fifteenth century, but dating of words is probably of little 
significance here. All that can be said with certainty is that this riddle 
form belongs exclusively to Spanish-speaking territory in which c before 
iis pronounced like s. It is apparently the least current of the five rid- 
dles. It is even unfamiliar to many Cubans. 

4. RELOJ. DOCE MONJAS, 

CADA UNA TIENE CUARTOS, 
TIENEN MEDIAS, 
Y NO TIENEN ZAPATOS. 





*K. Knortz, Streifziige auf dem Gebiete amerikanischer Volkskunde, Leipzig, n. d. 
p. 226, No. 63: As high as a castle, as weak as a wastle; and all the king’s horses, 
cannot pull it down.—Smoke. 

*E. Rolland, Devinettes ou énigmes populaires de la France, Paris, 1877, No. 154: 
Qu’est-ce qui est gros comme un paillier, et que ne porterait pas un dernier?—La fumée. 

“Giménez Cabrera, op. cit., 335, No. 82. 
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This riddle is recorded from Cuba,” Puerto Rico,” and Argentina,” 
There are several minor differences among the numerous variants of this 
riddle, but only one that stands out: the Ybor City variant is the only one 
which has monjas; the majority have damas; one variant from Buenos 
Aires has sefioritas, and another has objeto. The Cuban variant is typical 
of the majority: 

Soy un galan fresco y lozano, 

tengo doce damas para mi regalo, 
todas tienen media, ninguna zapato, 
todas siguen teniendo su cuarto. 


All except a few mutilated variants agree consistently on cwartos, 
medias, zapatos. Zapatos always means ‘shoes.’ Medias always is in- 
tended to imply the confusing meaning ‘stockings,’ but sensibly means 
here ‘halves, half hours.’ Cuartos always has the here sensible meaning 
‘quarters, quarter hours,’ but its meanings intended to confuse vary. In 
the Tampan variant this word is intended to mean ‘money,’ as is more 
clearly shown by some Porto Rican and Argentine variants, which plainly 
state gastan sus cuartos. Other Porto Rican and Argentine variants 
show that the meaning of cuartos intended to confuse probably is ‘living 
quarters, rooms,’ as in todas [las damas] tienen sus cuartos. It makes 
little difference which of these confusing meanings is understood; prob- 
ably ‘money’ is more current. The fact that the word may have all three 
meanings makes it all the more successful as a confusing element. Some 
Porto Rican and Argentine variants add the further descriptive element 
about damas that they van en coche. The current introduction varies 
widely but not significantly : soy un buen mozo valiente y gallardo, soy un 
buen mozo bonito y bizarro, soy alto como un buen mozo, in addition to 
the variants noted above. Some variants omit this element entirely. 

The poetic aspect of this riddle, if not significant, is interesting. The 
most current verse measures six (or twelve) syllables, with the even 
lines (or every line) assonating. One of the best examples is the follow- 
ing Argentine variant: 


Soy un caballero rico y gallardo, 
tengo doce damas para mi regalo, 
también gasto cuartos y medias con ellas, 


pero no zapatos. 


*Giménez Cabrera, op. cit., 330, No. 18. — 
*Ramirez de Arellano, op. cit., p. 280, No. 528. Mason and Espinosa, op. cit., 473 
No. 480. 
*Lehmann-Nitsche, of. cit., p. 187, Nos. 428-30. 
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Other variants offer lines which, if substituted here, would smooth 
out the latter lines. 


Soy un caballero rico y gallardo, 
tengo doce damas para mi regalo, 
todas van en coche y gastan sus cuartos, 
todas llevan medias pero no zapatos. 


The solution word, reloj, might offer some indication of the early 
time limit of this riddle. Nebrija (fifteenth century) lists “relox de agua 
—Clepsydra. relox de campana—Horologium novum.” Covarrubias 
(seventeenth century) says, “Los reloxes de agua vsaron los Antiguos, 
...y tenia sus sefiales, y distinciones de media hora, y quartos, ... y 
vitimamente los Alemanes inuentaron el relox de ruedas tan ingenioso.” 
The new “‘wheel clock,’”’ as Covarrubias calls it, designated hours, halves, 
and quarters, according to the needs of our riddle. But the ancient water 
clock also, as Covarrubias says, “tenia sus sefiales, y distinciones de media 
hora, y quartos.” So reloj proves of little value in determining the age 
of this riddle in Spanish. 

Most helpful is the word medias. All other words in the Tampan text 
of this riddle can be traced back to the Middle Age. In medieval Spanish, 
calsas was current, but not medias alone. Even Covarrubias still lists 
medias calcas. Perhaps medias was not used currently alone before the 
sixteenth century ; if this is true, our present riddle form cannot be earlier. 
Though I have not found this riddle recorded from Spain, it may be of 
Spanish or Spanish American origin. 


5. TORONJIL. TORON QUE ANDA, 
JIL QUE CAMINA. 
BOBO SERA 
EL QUE NO LO ADIVINA. 


This riddle is recorded from Cuba,” Santo Domingo,” Puerto Rico,” 
and Argentina.” The Tampan and two Cuban variants only are identical. 
Other variants show but minor changes. A large majority of the Argen- 
tine variants have toro; all other variants have torén. Torén, augmenta- 
tive of toro ‘bull,’ is currently understood in Cuba to mean ‘strong and 
vigorous fellow.’ Either form makes sense. No one seems to under- 
stand any other meaning in this word. Certainly no one associates it 
with the common noun torén ‘type of insect.’ Jil or Gil, like cate, is as- 





*Massip, op cit., 337, No. 190. Giménez Cabrera, op. cit., 329, No. 1. 
Andrade, op. cit., p. 391, No. 292. 

*Ramirez de Arellano, of. cit., p. 232, No. 92. 
“Lehman-Nitsche, op. cit., pp. 308-10, Nos. 826-7. 
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sumed to be meaningless, or is felt to be a proper name. None of its 
common noun meanings are thought of here. A few Argentine variants 
say Gil me llamo or llaman; one says siendo mi nombre Gil. An earlier 
spelling of toronjil is torongil. The verbs vary insignificantly: 
corre, va; except for the Argentine variants: toro soy, Gil me llamo, 
Again we find the concluding formula or challenge, which is of little 
importance, and varies but slightly: tonto, rudo, burro. 


Of the two verbs, camina occurs as early as the Cid (twelfth century) ; 
anda, as early as Berceo (thirteenth century). The two nouns, torén 
and jil, need have no separate meanings, and derive merely from toronjil 
‘balm-gentle,’ which is listed by Nebrija, but not in the earlier, medieval 
vocabularies. Hence this riddle may be as old as the fifteenth century, 
However, I have not found it recorded from Spain, but only from Spanish 
America. Certainly this riddle form originated in the Spanish language, 
for its very basis is a Spanish word. 


University of North Carolina. 
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“JOE BOWERS” AGAIN 
by Louise Pound 


HE familiar ballad of “Joe Bowers” has been recorded as sung 

by miners in Idaho, before that as a popular song among Con- 

federate soldiers, and it is still current in the central states, such 

as Missouri, Iowa, Nebraska, and in Texas. The oldest printed text 

comes from San Francisco in the middle of last century. The song is 

supposed to be sung by a Missourian in California about 1849-51. Stories 

of its origin are various, as they are for “Jesse James,” “Casey Jones,” 

“Frankie and Johnny,” and other such pieces. The following passage 

from J. A. Lomax’s American Ballads and Folk Songs’ summarizes two 
accounts : 


Its author, according to Judge T. J. C. Flagg, writing in the 
Pike County, Missouri, News, June 27, 1899, was a Pennsylvanian 
named Johnson, a song writer and comic singer. The song is to be 
found in the second edition of Johnson’s Original Comic Songs, San 
Francisco, 1860. He was a famous performer and comic singer in 
the low theatres and “dance houses” of the early days, but finally 
lost his reason and ended his days in a lunatic asylum. 


The St. Louis Republic of May 27, 1900, tells us that there was 
a Joe Bowers and he did have a brother Ike, a sweetheart named 
Sally, and he joined the Argonauts and went gold-hunting in Cali- 
fornia. Joe was born on Salt River, Pike County, Missouri, in 1829. 


On the long overland way out to California as a bull driver, Joe 
had a lot of time to think of Sally. He told his troubles to some of 
his friends. According to one account his fellow traveller, Frank W. 
Smith, wrote the poem. Immediately it was sung by his companions. 
“Soon it was sung in every state of the Union, and even in England.” 


Yet another story is that Frank Smith wrote “Joe Bowers” as a 
joke on Joe, who was himself fond of joking. Later it got into print 
and then became a song. Joe never came back from California to 
dear old Pike County. And more about Sally no one knows. 


To these may be added another account, hitherto overlooked, that 
appeared about twenty-five years ago in H. C. Merwin’s Life of Bret 
Harte.’ It agrees pretty well with and supplements the story of the origin 





*New York, 1934, pp. 421-23. 
*Boston and New York, 1911, pp. 60f. 
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of the song as narrated in the St. Louis newspaper. Divergencies are the 
name Frank Swift instead of Frank Smith and the antedating of the first 
printing from 1860 to 1856. 


Pike County . . . owes its prominence among the Pioneers 
chiefly to a copy of doggerel verses. In 1849, Captain McPike, a 
leading resident of the County, organized a band of two hundred 
Argonauts who crossed the Plains. Among them was an ox driver 
named Joe Bowers, who soon made a reputation in the company as 
a humorist, as an “original,” as a “greenhorn,” and as a “good 
fellow” generally. Joe Bowers was poor, he was in love, and he was 
seeking a fortune in order that he might lay it at the feet of his 
sweetheart ; and the whole company became his confidants and sym- 
pathizers. 


Another member of the party was a certain Frank Swift who 
afterward attained some reputation as a journalist ; and one evening 
as they were all sitting around the camp-fire, Swift recited, or rather 
sang to a popular air, several stanzas of a poem about Joe Bowers, 
which he had composed during the day’s journey. It caught the 
fancy of the company at once, and soon every member was singing 
it. The poem grew by night, and long before they reached their 
destination it had become a ballad of exasperating length. The poet, 
looking forward in a fine frenzy, describes the girl as proving false 
to Joe Bowers and marrying a red-haired butcher. This bad news 
comes from Joe’s brother Ike in a letter which also states the culmi- 
nating fact of the tragedy, as the following lines reveal: 


It told me more than that, 

Oh! it’s enough to make me swear. 
It said that Sally had a baby, 

And the baby had red hair! 


Upon their arrival in California, the two hundred men who con- 
posed the party dispersed in all directions, and carried the ballad 
with them. It was heard everywhere in the mines, and in 1856 it 
was printed in a cheap form in San Francisco, and was sung by 
Johnson’s minstrels at a hall known as the Old Melodeon. Joe 
Bowers thus became the type of the unsophisticated Western miner, 
and Pike County became the symbol of the West. Crude as the 
verses are they are sung to this day in the County which gave them 
birth, and “Joe Bowers” is still a familiar name in Missouri, if not 
in the West generally. 


My earliest Nebraska version was contributed in 1915 by Mr. Francis 
Withee of Stella, Nebraska, who testified that he heard “Joe Bowers” 
sung many times when he was a freighter in 1862-65 over the Denver- 
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Nebraska City trail. It was a freighter’s favorite, he said, adding that it 
was in existence as early as 1854. Mr. Withee’s final stanza read: 


It said that Sal was false to me— 

It made me cuss and swear— 

How she’d went and married a butcher, 
And the butcher had red hair; 

And, whether ’twas gal or boy 

The letter never said, 

But that Sally had a baby, 

And the baby’s hair was red. 

There is an interesting reference to a hoax involving the song in 
G. R. Stewart’s Bret Harte, Argonaut and Exile.” “Sweet Betsy from 
Pike,” printed in Put’s Golden Songster, San Francisco, 1858, is another 
Pike County Song, and it attained nearly as wide currency as “Joe 
Bowers.” The student of literature on the Missourian in California in 
the mid-century era should read Professor George R. MacMinn’s inter- 
sting article on “ “The Gentleman from Pike’ in Early California.’* The 
“Pike” flourished in California publications from the 1850’s onward, and 
always he remained, according to Mr. MacMinn, much the same creature, 
the peculiar product of Missouri in California during Gold Rush days. 


University of Nebraska. 





*Boston and New York, 1931, pp. 142-44. 
‘American Literature, VIII, pp. 160-69. 




















A FINDING-LIST OF AMERICAN SONG 
by Archer Taylor 


Epitor’s Note: The following article is a report and a sampling of research in 
progress and is by no means complete even for the letter “A.” The work when finished 
will comprise several volumes. 

HE following sample of a finding-list of American song comprises 

the first twenty-five entries and a handful of examples chosen from 

the later portion of the letter “A.” The examples are chosen to 
illustrate special problems in the compilation of the list and to give the 
reader an adequate idea of the nature and purpose of the list. 


The present finding-list is intended to make it easier to identify songs 
and to find where the words and music have been printed, but it does not 
purport to give a complete or approximately complete collection of ref- 
erences toa song. I have included as great a variety of titles as possible, 
have inserted cross-references freely, and have compiled indices of various 
sorts. When I was in doubt about the nature of a song or when it seemed 
conceivable that an American reader might seek information about a 
song, I have included a reference to it. In other words, this list does not 
aim to provide a critical standard of any kind but is only a tool for 
reference. It does not ordinarily include songs in a foreign language. 
On the other hand, the first entry, i. e., “A Boire,” which is taken from 
John A. Lomax’s recent list of phonograph disks in the Archive of 
American Folksong is included because it may refer to an American song. 
To be sure, the chances are almost all against this supposition. Although 
I have been very generous in including titles, I have not indexed every 
lyric scrap or children’s rhyme found in the collection on which I have 
relied. Such materials are extremely difficult to catalogue and would 
scarcely be sought for in a list of this character. 


After giving the title of a song, I have occasionally indicated the 
genre to which the song belongs, e.g., ballad, chanty, spiritual, white 
spiritual. Then follow the variant titles by which the song is known and 
a brief summary of its contents. In this summary references to the tra- 
ditional materials catalogued in Stith Thompson’s Motif-Index of Folk- 
Literature’ are inserted in the comparatively few places where it was 
possible. After the summary follow references to places where the music 
and the text of the song may be found. References containing music are 
indicated by the symbol §. Important articles discussing a song or notes 


*Bloomington, Ind., 1932-37. 
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18 ARCHER TAYLOR 
collecting references to it are indicated by printing the name of the author 
in capitals. An example of this procedure appears in the entry “The Ap- 
prentice Boy.’’ The admirable notes in collections which have been pub- 
lished as books are not indicated in this way. The last item in an entry 
is the quotation of the first stanza. When this stanza is lacking, I have 
not seen a text of the song in question. 

The arrangement of titles is strictly alphabetical according to the 
usual rules. In other words, and “the” are disregarded when they 
appear as the first word. The list of titles contains references to proper 
names occurring in the songs, e. g., “Abaneersman, Bold. See Bold 
Abaneersman.” Inasmuch as the compilation of these cross-references 
has advanced only to the letter “G’ in the list of titles, some additions 
will probably have to be made to the sample before us. Since these proper 
names may in some instances serve as a title of a song, I have included 
them in two forms, i. e., “Abraham Munn”’ is entered under “A” as well 
as under “M.” Cross-references are also being compiled for the first 
lines. These are also inserted in their proper places in the alphabet, but 
are distinguished from titles by the lack of a number, the use of quotation 
marks, and the use of capitalization belonging to ordinary prose. An 
example is 

“Adieu, ye green trees, ye soft meadows, adieu.’’ See The Convict’s 
Lament. 

It does not seem feasible to offer examples of the indices which are 
planned to conclude the list. These indices are (1) an alphabetical index 
of the authors of songs, e. g., Charles K. Harris as the author of After 
the Ball, and the composers of music; (2) an index according to Stith 
Thompson’s Motif-Index, if it appears to be needed; (3) an index of in- 
cidents arranged alphabetically according to catch-words. This finding- 
list has only the practical aim of listing those songs which collectors 
have dealt with at one time or another and by so doing it may encourage 
and facilitate studies in American song.’ 


“4 ” 


THE FINDING LIST 


1. A Boire.—$Provisional Checklist of Disks (excluding primitive 
music) in the Archive of American Folk Song in the Library 

of Congress (Washington, D. C., 1937). 
7I am happy to acknowledge the kindnesses shown me by Patrick Gainer and George 
Pullen Jackson in putting at my disposal their manuscript collections. John A. Lomax 


has given me substantial assistance. Richard D. Jones has contributed greatly to the 
completeness and accuracy of my collections. 
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2. A. Ginger Blue.—A. Ginger Blue is invited to a dance by a girl’s 
father. Her “regular beau” threatens him, “if he monkeys 
round her.”—G. Thomas, Publications of the Texas Folklore 
Soc., V (1926), 170, No. 18. 

I’m A. Ginger Blue and I tell you mighty true, 

I’m just from the Tennessee Mountains. 


3, Abaco is a Pretty Place, Duma Duma.—$ Checklist. 


4. Abalone.—A glorification of the abalone which is said to be used 
for every conceivable purpose on the Pacific Coast.—{ Sand- 
burg, Songbag, p. 333. 
In Carmel Bay the people say 
We feed the Lazzaroni 


On caramels and cockle-shells 
And hunks of abalone. 


Abaneersman, Bold see Bold Abaneersman. 


5. Abdul, the Bulbul Ameer.—In conflict, Abdul, the Bulbul Ameer, is 
killed by the Russian hero, Ivan Petruski Skivah.—§ Sand- 
burg, Songbag, pp. 344-46. 


6. About Women.—$ Lomax, Checklist. 
Abraham Munn, Bold see Bold Abraham Munn. 


7. Abraham’s Daughter by Septimus Winner (pseud.).—Also known 
as Raw Recruit. The music is by N. C. Coe—A recruit to 
the Union cause promises loyalty —$E. A. Dolph, Sound Of ! 
(New York, 1929), pp. 255-57. 


8. Abraham’s Proclamation.—{ Checklist. 

9, Abused Frog.—{ Checklist. 

10. Ace and Deuce of Diamonds.—§ Checklist. 

An Acre of Land (Great Britain) see Sing Ivy. 

11. Across the Western Ocean (chanty).—A sailor bids adieu to 
friends. In another version, Irish emigrants take leave of 
Ireland and start for America, the land of promise.—{ Col- 


cord, Roll and Go (Indianapolis, 1924), pp. 57-58; § A. G. 
Gilchrist, JFsS, II (1906), 248, No. 18. 


Oh, the times are hard and the wages low, 
You sailor, where are you bound to? 

The Western Ocean is my home, 

Across the Western Ocean. 
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20. 
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22. 
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Adam and Eve.—The men of 1842 find the younger generation 
weaklings.—George S. Jackson, Early Songs of Uncle Sam 
(Boston, 1933), p. 70 (from New England Songster). 

Oh dear, oh dear how I dream now 
Everything it goes by steam now; 

In ancient times, when I was little, 
The only steam came from the kettle. 


Adam in the Garden Pinnin’ Leaves.—§$ Checklist. 


Adams and Liberty.—Praise of the United States. “Adams” js 

John Adams,—George S. Jackson, Early Songs, p. 79. 
Should the tempest of war overshadow our land, 
Its bolts could ne’er rend Freedom’s temple asunder; 
For, unmoved at its portal would Washington stand 
And refuse with his breast the assaults of the thunder! 

Address for All (White Spiritual).—Since all must die, prepare 

to meet the Creator.—George Pullen Jackson, MS. 
I sing a song which doth belong 
To all the human race 
Concerning death which steals the breath 
And blasts the comely face. 

Adelita (Spanish).—A soldier professes deep love for the coquettish 
Adelita and begs her to remain true while he is away in the 
war.—4 Checklist; § Sandburg, Songbag, pp. 300-301; § F.S. 
Curtis, Jr., Texas Folklore Soc., 1V (1925), 28-29. 

Adelita’s the name of the lady 
Who was the mistress of all my pleasures here. 


Adieu mes Vingt Ans.—{§ Checklist. 


Adieu to Bon County.—He leaves unfaithful friends for a foreign 
country and will remain there until Death calls him.—$ Lomax 
and Lomax, American Ballads and Folk Songs (New York, 
1934), p. 179. 


Adieu to Damp Weather.—$ Checklist. 
Adieu to the Stone Walls.—$ Checklist. 


ment. 
Adios, Adios.—§ Checklist. 
Adios mi Chaparrita—§ Checklist. 





23. 
24. 
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93, Adolorido.—§ Checklist. 


24, Adulterations.—Brewers and wine merchants adulterate their wares. 
—George S. Jackson, Early Songs of Uncle Sam, p. 73. 


The brewer a chemist is, that is quite clear, 
For we soon find no hops have hopp’d into his beer. 


bo 
on 


Advertising Kelly.—Kelly, the bartender, refuses to give credit to 
some Irishmen, and a fight begins. He tells the police that it 
is a friendly fight and gives the Irishmen all they want to 
drink for advertising his bar.—Finger, Frontier Ballads (New 
York, 1927), pp. 53-55. 

A fortnight ago, me, Mick, and Patsy Sullivan, 
Old John McCarty, Billy Roony Mulligan, 
Young Jimmy Parnell, also Tom P. Connor too, 
All of us a-restin’ and havin’ nothin’ much to do. 

*After Big Game by Cornelia Norton Fahsel—Jimmy Frame, who goes 
to hunt big game in the forest, catches only a tiny deer-mouse. 
—Shoemaker, Mountain Minstrelsy of Pennsylvania, p. 257. 

There was a man named Jimmy Frame, 
Who’s one desire was to hunt big game. 

*After the Ball, by Charles K. Harris —A Batchelor explains to his niece 
that he broke his sweetheart’s heart “after the ball’ by believ- 
ing her to be unfaithful—Pound, XVII, 6; Shearin and 
Combs, p. 29. 

After the ball is over, after the break of morn, 
After the dancers’ leaving, after the stars are gone, 
Many a heart is aching, if you could read them all, 
Many the hopes that have vanished, after the ball. 
Airlie see The Bonnie House of Airlie. 
Albert see Frankie and Johnnie. 


Albin see Amanda, the Captive. 


*All My Sins Been Taken Away (Spiritual).—Also known as All My 
Sins Done Taken Away; Sis Mary Wore Three Links of 
Chain (q. v.).—Exultant victory over death and sin.—Odum 
and Johnson, Negro and His Songs, p. 60. 
I’m goin’ to heaven and I don’t want ter stop, 


Yes, I’m goin’ to heaven an’ I don’t want ter stop, 
Allo’ my sins done taken away, taken away. 





"The a indicates that the item is chosen at random from the latter portion of the 
letter “A” to illustrate special problems in the compilation of the list. 
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*All Quiet Along the Potomac Tonight by Ethel Lyn Beers (“Th 
Picket Guard”). Some ascribe it to Lamar Fontaine o 
Thaddeus Oliver. The music is ascribed to Henry Coyle 
J. Dayton.—While the army sleeps and the report is “Aj 
quiet along the Potomac tonight,” a sentry who is thinking 
of his wife and children is shot.—Pound, XXV, 6; § Dolph 
Sound Off !, pp. 280-83. 


All quiet along the Potomac, they say, 
Except now and then a stray picket 

Is shot as he walks on his beat to and fro 
By a rifleman hid in the thicket. 


*Amanda, the Captive by Thomas C. Upham.—Also known as Albin, 
Olban, the White Captive—Albion rescues a young woman 
(Amanda) who has been captured by Indians. He return 
her to her parents and asks only for shelter and food— 
PHILLIPS BARRY, “Olban or, The White Captive,” 
BullFsNe, VIII (1934), 19-24; § C. Peabody, JAmFl, XXV 
(1912), 169-170; G. F. Will, ibid., XXII (1912), 256-57, 


The sun had gone down o’er the hills in the west, 
And the last beams had faded o’er the mossy hill’s crest, 
And the beauties of nature and the charms of the fair. 


* Annie and Willie—Compare The Bailiff’s Daughter of Islington (Child, 
No. 405).—At the seashore Willie bids farewell to Annie 
and goes on a long voyage. He returns after three years and, 
disguised as a beggar, tests her devotion. She recognizes him 
after he “draws the patch from his eye” and marries him— 
Brown, North Carolina; Shearin and Combs, Kentucky, p. 27 


* Annie Girl—Compounded of The Drowsy Sleeper, The Sailor’s Retur, 
and The Spanish Lady (“No, sir, no’”).—Annie refuses 2 
young man on the grounds that he is not handsome and that 
she has a lover at sea who has not returned. He says that het 
lover may have been killed or may have married. She remains 
indifferent—A. P. Hudson, JAmFl, XXXIX (1926), 145, 
No. 32 and Folksongs of Mississippi (Chapel Hill, N. C, 

1936), p. 151, No. 37. 
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*The Apprentice Boy.—The daughter of a merchant in a posttown loves 
her father’s apprentice. Her brothers kill him and hide his 
body. His ghost identifies the murderers. In fleeing, they are 
lost at sea.—Brown, North Carolina; Shearin and Combs, 
Kentucky, I, 10; Pound, American Ballads, pp. 54-57; No. 
22 B.—H. M. BELDEN, “Boccaccio, Hans Sachs, and the 
Bramble Briar,” PMLA, XXXIII (1918), 327-95. 


*Archie o’ Cawfield (Child, No. 188).—Also known as John Webb, John 
Webber, The Knight of Pythias——Dickie pulls Tom Archer 
with his chains out of prison. They ask him to return the 
chains and offer to free Archer, but Dickie refuses.—§ P. B., 
BullFsSNe, V1 (1933), 7. 


“Bold Dickie, bold Dickie, bold Dickie,” said he, 
“You’re the damndest rascal I ever did see!” 


*Are Any of You Going to the County Fair?—A Variant of The Elfin 
Knight (Child, No. 2).—§ (pentatonic) Gainer, MS. 
Are any of you going to the County Fair? 
Remember me to a lad who is there. 
Remember me to a lad who is there, 
For once he was a true lover of mine. 


*(An) Arkansas (Arkansaw) Traveler—Also known as Santford 
Barnes, Bill Stafford (J. H. Cox, Folk-Songs of the South, 
p. 239), Tocowa (A. P. Hudson, JAmFI, XXXIX [1926], 
161-62, No. 50).—On leaving Arkansas, a laborer recites his 
experiences and vows that if he sees the state again, it will be 
be “through a telescope from Hell to Arkansaw.’’—Belden, 
Missouri, No. 110; Brown, North Carolina; Carmer, Stars 
Fell on Alabama (New York, 1934), p. 275; Cox, pp. 239-41, 


No. 52 § Lomax and Lomax, pp. 267ff. 


*The Arkansaw Traveler (prose dialogue).—Vaudeville repartee con- 
taining a few elements in common with the preceding.—Cox, 
pp. 503-5; H. W. Shoemaker, Mountain Minstrelsy of Penn- 
sylvania (Philadelphia, 1931), pp. 250-54. 


“As I walked down the new-cut road” see Charleston Gals. 


University of Chicago. 
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“THE BATTLE OF NEW ORLEANS” 


(An Example of Communal Composition) 


by Paul G. Brewster 


MONG the three hundred and more traditional ballads and folk- 

songs recovered in Indiana, “The Battle of New Orleans” holds 

a unique position, being the only song upon a major historical 

event and the only one that seems definitely to have been communally 

composed. The contributor, Mr. Martin G. Fowler,’ of Petersburg, wrote 
' tome on May 12, 1935: 


“ 


. . . IT have an Old Song as unique as any you may receive. 
It is the, “Battle of New Orleans,’ composed and sung, by the soldiers 
who fought the battle,’ Jan. 8th 1815. Was sung at home over one 
hundred years ago, by thousand American volunteer soldiers, but I 
don’t think it was ever printed in book, not even in newspapers. My 
Grand-father, Thomas Fowler, who was a captain under General 
Andrew Jackson, and fought in that great Battle, come home and 
years afterwards sung the song to his children and grand-children. 
I learned the song orally from my father and coppied it down— 
words and music . . .” 


I cannot, I think, do better by way of introduction to “The Battle of 
New Orleans” than to give here, verbatim et punctatim, Mr. Fowler’s 
account, derived from his grandfather, of that famous engagement. 


“On the evening of January 7th, 1815 General Andrew Jackson, 
commanding the forces of the United States in defence of the city 
of New Orleans (the U. S. being at war with Great Britten) re- 
ceived a flag of truce from Lord Pakenham, commanding the Eng- 
lish forces, challenging Jackson to surrender the city, and save the 
lives of his men, because ‘he was going to eat his breakfast,’ in the 
morning, in New Orleans. 


“General Jackson replied; To come along and get his ‘meal,’ 
that he, himself, ‘was going to sit at the head of the table.’ This 
was all that was said, till the morning dawn, When Field Marshal, 
Lord Pakenham, selected 12000 picked fighters, formed them in 50 





. *Martin G. Fowler was an interesting character. He was a keen student of matters 
historical and governmental, and was widely read. Many of his comments upon local 
and state affairs appeared in newspapers of his county. His hobby, however, was music, 
and his chief love the flute. A flutist of no mean ability, he composed several airs for 
> _ as well as for other instruments of a small orchestra which he organized and 
rected. 


Italics mine. 
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columns as long as Jackson’s breastworks, and marched them againg# 
raw volunteers. About two old howitzers, back of the main fighting 
works, with shell or shrapnell, resisted the English advance, and wa; 
ignored. Coming ahead, with 50 solid columns Pakenham did no 
know Jackson’s main forces was awaiting him in close range, with 
log chains, 15 ft. long with a cannon ball on each end, loaded jn 
every cannon, And waiting to ‘see the whites of their eyes.’ 

“On they came to receive this “Large streems of firey vengence," 
that swept them up like a great cythe and rake, in ‘heaps of human 
pyramids.’ No number of brave men could withstand such q 
slaughter, And three times they retreated, only to be reformed by 
their officers, and come again. It has since been said, every general 
officer in the Brittish Command was killed, and the command felj 
to a Major Lamberton, who asked Jackson to take care of his 
wounded, as he was taking what was left of the army back to the 
Gulf. 

“Jackson, had no red cross, but made one of the citizens of the 
city, and advised them, some to blow bugles, ring bells and beat dish 
pans, to ‘drown their dying cries,’ while others administered to the 
wounded. 

“The soldiers, soon afterwards, composed the song that is here 
given, to commemorate their victory. My Grand Father, Thomas 
Fowler who commanded a company of volunteers at the battle, 
learned to his children the song, I received it of my Father, Abner 
N. Fowler. I, Martin G. Fowler, aged 71 years,’ learned the song 
by heart, when very young.” 
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; — — 
form a line from right to left, And let no time be lost." 


*This and succeeding quotations are from the song. 


‘This description of the battle was written and sent to me in 1935. Mr. Fowler died 
a few months ago at the age of 73. 
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againgf 2 With rockets and with bombshells, like comets we let fly ; 
ightingp Like lions they advanced us, the fate of war to try. 

nd was Large streems of firey vengence upon them we let pour 

did not While meny a brave Commander lay withering in his gore. 
e, with 


aded in 3. Thrice they marched up to the charge, and thrice they gave the ground ; 
; We fought them full three hours, then bugle horns did sound. 
gence,” Great heaps of human pyramids lay strewn before our eyes; 

human We blew the horns and rang the bells to drown their dying cries. 
such a 
med by 4 Come all you Brittish noblemen, and listen unto me; 

general Our Frontiersmen has proved to you America is free. 
and fell But tell your Royal Master when you return back home 

of his That out of thirty thousand men but few of you returned. 
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MAKING A NATIVE FOLK DRAMA 
by Frederick H. Koch 


wonder! It is a part of man’s nature to project in vivid images 

his deep desires and remembrances. The drama is the most ob- 
jective of all the literary arts—the most active and vital. Its medium, 
the actor, is the human being himself and the theatre presents the life 
of man on the stage, in action. 


Te theatre has always been cherished by the people. And no 


The action represented is in the form of a conflict. It may be the 
struggle of man against the forces of nature, or it may be restricted to 
the complex social order of a highly sophisticated society. The drama 
of the conflict of man with the forces of nature may be termed “folk 
drama.” The conflict may not be apparent on the surface in the im- 
mediate action on the stage but the ultimate cause of all dramatic action 
that we classify as “folk,” whether the struggle be physical or spiritual, 
may be found in man’s desperate fight for existence. 


The term “folk drama” is here used in a new sense, not limited to 
the communal folk plays of Medieval times (often attributed by scholars 
to group authorship) which took the form of Christmas pantomimes by 
village mummers, jigs, sword dances, festivals and various other com- 
munity celebrations. The term “folk drama” as here used designates the 
work of a single artist dealing consciously with his materials—the folk- 
ways of our less sophisticated and more primitive people, living simple 
lives apart from the responsibilities of a highly organized social order. 
It has nothing whatever to do with communal authorship but is concerned 
only with folk subject matter. It goes back directly to the dramatic be- 
ginnings. As here used the term applies to that form of drama which 
is earth-rooted in the lives of a struggling humanity. 


It may be the tenant share-cropper of the cotton fields of Eastern 
Carolina in our earliest “Carolina Folk Play” dealing with this benighted 
class, Harold Williamson’s tragedy of Peggy; it may be the negro leader 
fighting for a place for his people in Paul Green’s epic tragedy of the 
negro, In Abraham’s Bosom; or the pallid mill-worker in Loretto and 
J. O. Bailey’s play of industrial revolution in North Carolina, Strike 
Song; or the gorilla-like stoker in the hold of the sea-going palace in 
O’Neill’s The Hairy Ape; or the most degenerate poor white “cracker” 
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of the backlands of Georgia in the recent Broadway success Tobacco 
Road. 

The stately old drama of the Greeks and the Elizabethans is usually 
thought of as sophisticated drama because it deals chiefly with kings and 
princes of an aristocratic society. It must be remembered in this con- 
nection, however, that the great plays of Aeschylus and his contemporaries 
had their origins in the folk rituals of Dionysus, in the folk tales of the 
popular imagination just as the great poetic drama of Faust was wrought 
by Goethe from the popular story of the Medieval magician Doctor 
Faustus, and Ibsen’s Peer Gynt was drawn from the vast store of Scandi- 
navian folklore. 

One of the most significant instances of the new dramatic movement 
is the Irish folk drama of The Abbey Theatre of Dublin which played 
so prominent a part in the revolution and in the formation of the Irish 
Free State. Undoubtedly the new Irish drama has pointed the way for 
us in this country toward the making of our own American folk drama, 

For many years our American playwrights were imitative, content 
with reproducing the outlived formulas of the Old World. There was 
nothing really native about them. Whenever they did write of American 
life the treatment was superficial and innocuous. 

When Augustus Thomas wrote Alabama, Arizona and The Mizzoura 
optimistic heralds announced the arrival of the “Great American Drama,” 
but the playwright barely skimmed the surfaces of these colorful states, 
His next play, The Witching Hour, had something of the jessamine per- 
fume of Kentucky romance, but the ghost of the old well-made melodrama 
was lugged in to resolve the plot. Then there was Uncle Tom’s Cabin, a 
grand old theatre piece, but its treatment of the Southern negro was 
sentimental. It remained for William Vaughn Moody to give us the first 
important American folk drama, The Great Divide, the conflict of the 
Arizona frontier with the puritan conscience of New England; and for 
Paul Green of North Carolina to give us the first authentic folk drama 
of our native negro in his epic tragedy, In Abraham’s Bosom, which was 
awarded the Pulitzer Prize in 1927. 

As far as we know the first use of the term “folk-play” in American 
dramatic annals was the announcement on the initial bill of “Original 
Folk-Plays” of the then newly organized Carolina Playmakers at the 
University of North Carolina nineteen years ago. But our Carolina plays 
were anticipated by the “Native Prairie Plays” of The Dakota Play- 
makers. The first of these was written by eighteen undergraduate stu- 
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| dents in collaboration on the occasion of the dedication of The Bankside 


Theatre of the University of North Dakota in 1914. It was an epic 
drama of the making of the great Northwest, portraying the remarkable 
adventures and achievements of three heroic Frenchmen: Radisson, La- 
Salle, and Verendrye (the first white man to come to the Dakota coun- 
try), and the intrepid Americans, Captains Lewis and Clark, who, with 
Sakakawea the Bird-Woman as guide, won for the United States all 
the vast wilderness to the Western sea. 


In succeeding years came a wide range of simple folk-plays portraying 
scenes of ranch and farm life, adventures of the frontier settlers, and 
incidents of the cowboy trails. Typical of these is Barley Beards by 
Howard DeLong, dealing with an I. W. W. riot in a North Dakota 
threshing crew and based on young DeLong’s experiences on a Dakota 
wheat farm at harvest time; Back on the Old Farm, by Arthur Cloetingh, 
suggesting the futility of the “high-brow” education when it goes back 


| tothe country home at Long Prairie; Dakota Dick, by Harold Wylie, a 


comedy of the Bad Lands of the frontier days; Me an’ Bill, by Ben 
Sherman of Judith Basin, Montana, a tragedy of the “looney” sheep- 
herder, well known to the young playwright, and his love of the lonely 
shepherd’s life on the great plains. 


They were simple folk-plays of the Dakota prairie, sometimes crude 
but always near to the good strong wind-swept soil, telling of the long 
bitter winters in the little sod shanty, singing too of the springtime of 
unflecked sunshine, of the wilderness gay with wild roses, of the fence- 
less fields welling over with lark song, of the travail and the achievement 
of a pioneer people. 


From the first our particular interest has been in the locality—in the 
native thing—and in the making of fresh dramatic forms in playwriting 
and in acting, for we felt that if the young writer observed the locality 
and interpreted it faithfully, it would show him the way to the universal. 
For, if we can see the interesting-ness of the lives of those about us with 
imagination, with wonder, why may we not interpret that life in signifi- 
cant images for others—perhaps for all? It was so with the Greeks and 
with our own English forebears. It has been so in all lasting art. 


The plays of The Carolina Playmakers are really a continuation of 
the work of the pioneer Playmakers of Dakota. The “Carolina Folk- 
Plays,” like those of Dakota, are plays of common experience and common 
interest, ranging in scene from the Great Smoky Mountains on the 
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western border to the shifting shoals of Cape Hatteras. Some of the title 
suggest the variety of the materials from which the plays are drawn: 
A Shotgun Splicin’, a comedy of mountain wedlock; Old Wash Luca 
a farm tragedy of the stingiest man in Harnett county; Off Nag’s Head 
the haunting tragedy of the lost daughter of Aaron Burr ; LightedCandles 
a tragedy of the Carolina highlands; Jn Dixon’s Kitchen, the interrupted 
courtship of a sun-tanned country boy ; Dod Gash Ye Both, the robustions 
comedy of a mountain moonshiner ; Blackbeard, a pirate of the Caroling 
coast, The Scuffletown Outlaws, of the Croatan Indians of southeastern 
Carolina; Gaius and Gaius, Jr., a comedy of the old plantation days; 
Job’s Kinfolks, from the lives of three generations of mill people in 
Winston-Salem; Trista, a wistful fantasy of the fisher-folk of the littl 
town of Beaufort; New Nigger, a tragedy of the tobacco country; and 
Cottie Mourns, a comedy of the fisher-folk of Ocracoke Island. 


Four volumes of these Carolina Folk-Plays written by various student 
authors have been published and produced all over the United States and 
even as far away as London and Honolulu. The Playmakers have made 
thirty-five tours, traveling in their own Show-Bus with three sets of 
scenery atop, not only in their home state of North Carolina, but all the 
way from Southern Georgia to New England, playing in the leading 
cities—Baltimore, Washington, D. C., New York City, and Boston—and 
as far west as Dallas, Texas, when they played at the Third National 
Folk Festival in 1936. They have played to total audiences numbering 
more than 275,000. Before the organization of The Carolina Play- 
makers there was no stage on the University campus where plays could 
be presented. At that time, according to Barrett Ciark, the entire state 
was stricken from the mailing list of Samuel French, publisher of plays, 
as a dead state in its dramatic interest—so dead, in fact, as not to warrant 
the postage necessary for the mailing of play catalogues. Today there 
are a dozen courses in playwriting and theatre arts in the curriculum of 
the University, a student may do his major work in the drama, and the 
candidate for the M.A. degree may write a play in lieu of the traditional 
thesis. And there is acting everywhere in the Carolina country—in high 
schools and colleges and little theatres from the Smoky Mountains to the 
sea. 


Now we have our own theatre building of classic design, the first such 
building in America to be dedicated to a native drama of its own making, 
and a lovely outdoor theatre. The Forest Theatre furnishes an ideal 
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setting for Shakespearean productions. Since the simple beginnings of 
these student Playmakers at Chapel Hill, nineteen years ago, two of their 
own number have found professional production on Broadway: Paul 
Green, author of In Abraham’s Bosom, The Field God, The House of 
Connelly, Roll, Sweet Chariot; and Loretto Carroll Bailey, whose stirring 
drama of North Carolina mill-folk, Strike Song, produced originally on 
our Playmaker’s stage in 1931, will be produced by The Theatre Union in 
New York. Besides these, three other native North Carolina playwrights 
have followed the home-trail blazed by our student playwrights at the 
University and have made important contributions to American folk 
drama on Broadway—Lula Vollmer in Sun-up; Hatcher Hughes, in 
Hell-bent for Heaven; and Ann Bridgers, in Coquette. 


The influence of our native folk drama of Dakota and Carolina has 
been tersely summarized by the authoritative critic and historian of the 
drama, Montrose J. Moses, in a recent issue of Current History. He 
avers that we have “every reason to exult that our private idea of folk 
drama as first practiced in North Dakota and further sustained in North 
Carolina has been so thoroughly assimilated throughout the land.” 


University of North Carolina. 

















A COLLECTION OF MIDDLE TENNESSEE RIDDLES 
by W. A. Redfield 


Academy, a four-year high school located in middle Tennessee on 

the Cumberland Plateau, as part of a project for the Tennessee 
Folk Lore Society. These riddles have been compared with those sub- 
mitted for the Society by Dr. T. J. Farr’ and are either different from or 
interesting variations of those reported by Dr. Farr. A few are obviously 
very recent, but they are included as a sample of the creative side of 
folklore. 


Te collection has been gathered from students of Pleasant Hill 


At the end of this collection is a group of what I have called “Riddle- 
Romances.” The riddle-romance consists of a riddle, usually rhymed, 
with an explanatory story. In this type of riddle, the talents of the 
thymester, the punster, and the romancer are brought together. Most of 
these seem to tell of an escape from death by the ability of the condemned 
to invent a riddle which cannot be unriddled. A distinct framework or 
formula of this type is: “If you riddle us a riddle we can’t unriddle”— 
then you'll escape death or your father will, or someone will. I have 
selected versions with variations in both the riddle and the tale and in 
parentheses have given the Tennessee county in which the riddle-romance 
was found. 


I. FOLK RIDDLES: 
A. Riddles Principally Involving Figures of Speech: 


1. White as snow but snow it’s not, 
Green as grass but grass it’s not, 
Red as blood but blood it’s not, 
Black as ink but ink it’s not. 
What is it? 


(A blackberry). 


Round as a saucer, deep as a cup, 
All Mississippi river can’t fill it up. 
(A sifter). 
°T. J. Farr, “Riddles of Middle Tennessee,” Bulletin of the Tennessee Folk Lore 
Society, Vol. I, 3, October, 1935. 


*The classification of this collection is merely suggestive. Some riddles belong in 
more than one group. In listing these items, the collector has used his personal preference 
to determine their inclusion in a certain group. 
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As black as a mole, as slick as a coal, 
With a long tail and a thundering hole. 


(A skillet). 


Round as a biscuit, slick as a mole, 
Great long tail and a thumping hole. 


(A skillet). 


Round as a rainbow, teeth like a cat, 
Take your lifetime to guess that. 


(A brier). 
Higher than a house, 


Higher than a tree, 
Oh! whatever can it be? 


(A star). 


As soft as silk, 

As white as milk, 

As bitter as gall, 

And a green coat covers it all. 


(A walnut). 


A white dove flew down by the castle. Along came a king and 
picked it up handless, ate it up toothless, and carried it away wing- 
less. 


(Snow melted by the sun). 
As I was going across a London bridge I met a lot of little people. 


Some were nicker, some were nacker, 
Some were the color of a chew of tobacco. 


(Partridges, wasps, bees, or red ants). 
As I went upa hill I met a swarm of wild swine. 


Some a nak, some a nick, 
And some the color of brown tobacco. 


(Bees). 
I looked out the window and saw a woman, and J told her to bring 
home my nik, my nak, and my two footed malched. 

(A small flax wheel). 


Hickey, hackey, moore; 
Hanging over the kitchen door. 
(Sun). 


Old Mother Twitcheet had but one eye, 
And a long tail which she let fly, 
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And every time she went through a gap, 
A bit of her tail she left in a trap. 


(A needle and thread). 


Flour (flower) of England, fruit of Spain, 

Met together in a shower of rain. 

Put in a bag and tied with a string. 

If you'll tell me this riddle I'll give you a ring. 
(Plum pudding ). 


Through an old maid’s spinning wheel, 

Through a miller’s hopper, 

Through a bag of pepper, 

Through a horse’s shin bone, 

Such a riddle has never been known. 
(Lightning ). 


It first walks on four legs, then on two, then on three legs. 
(A man). 


Two legs sat on three legs, one leg on two legs. In comes four 
legs and takes one leg. Two legs picks up three legs and runs 
after four legs. 


(A stool, a man, a ham, and a dog). 


Two lookers, 

Two hookers, 

Four downhangers, 
Four stiff standers, 
A switch about, 
And a lollout. 


(A cow). 


Two lookers, 

Two hookers, 

Four hang-downs, 
And one switch-about. 


(A cow). 


Four long, stiff standers ; four long hang downers, 
Two crook, 

Two look, 

And one switch. 


(A cow). 


Four legs up, four legs down, 
Soft in the middle and hard all around. 


(A bed). 
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What is black upon black and black upon black; three legs up ang 
six legs down? 
(A negro upon a black mule with a black kettle upon his 
head). 


House full and yard full, 
Can’t catch a spoonful. 


(Smoke). 


Riddle my riddle rocket. 
You can’t hit it and I can’t knock it. 
(Smoke). 
What smokes but cannot chew? 
(Fire). 
What has eyes and can’t see, legs and can’t walk, cooks and wears 
an apron? 
(A cook stove). 
What has eyes and cannot see, a tongue and cannot talk, 
and a soul and cannot save it, and cannot go to heaven? 


(A shoe). 


Two heads and cannot talk, 
Four legs and cannot walk, 
Five ribs and a backbone,— 
Such a riddle has never been known. 


(An old-fashioned flax breaker). 
Daffy-down-dilly has come to town, 


In a yellow petticoat and a green gown. 
(A dandelion). 


What turns and never moves? 


(Milk). 


What turns around and never moves? 
(A road). 


What goes all over the hillsides during the day and sits on the 
shelf at night? 


(Milk). 


What has many eyes and no mouth? 
(A sieve). 


What goes around the house and just makes one track? 
(A wheelbarrow). 
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What goes over hills and hollows, comes in at night and sits under 
the bed with its tongue licked out? 


(A shoe). 


What goes to water but doesn’t drink? 
(A wagon). 

What has a tongue but can’t eat? 
(A wagon). 


What eats and eats and never gets full? 
(A sausage grinder). 


What walks on its head all day and sits in the house at night? 
( A shoe tack). 


What has four eyes but cannot see? 
(A stove, or Mississippi). 

East and west, north and south, 

Ten thousand teeth and nary a mouth. 
(A carding comb). 


A riddle, a riddle, as I suppose, 
A hundred eyes and never a nose. 


(A sifter). 
Round as a biscuit, busy as a bee, 
The prettiest little thing in Tennessee. 
(A watch). 
Long, slim, black fellow, 
Pull the cock and he will bellow. 
(A shotgun) 


Over the hills and hollows, 
Bites but never swallows. 


(Frost). 
Lives in winter, dies in summer, and grows with its roots upward. 
(An icicle). 
Riddles Principally Involving Word Meanings: 


Over the water and under the water and always with its head 
down. Sided 
(A ship sail). 


What goes along with a wagon that one doesn’t need, yet cannot 
get along without? 


(A noise). 
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What is short and to cut it off makes it longer? 
(A grave, or ditch). 


What goes to the water and comes back black? 
(A hog). 


What can one man take up stairs and fifty can’t bring it down? 
(A needle). 


The man that made it didn’t need it, the man that sold it didn't 
want it, the man that used it didn’t know. 


(A coffin). 


One day I went down in the golden harvest field. 
I saw something neither fish, flesh, nor bone. 
In three weeks it stood alone. 


(A partridge egg). 


Six set, seven sprung; 
Out of the dead the living come. 
(A mother quail hatched six eggs in a carcass). 


As I went up heaple steeple, 
I met a heap of people, 
Neither men, women, nor children. 


(One man, one woman, and one child). 


What goes over water and under water, but doesn’t get wet? 

(A lady crossing a bridge with a pail of water on her head). 
As I went across the bridge, I met a man with a load of wood 
which was neither straight nor crooked. What kind of wood 
was it? 

(A load of sawdust). 


What is it that a man has and doesn’t want, yet he would hate 
to lose it? 
(A bald head). 


What is black and white and read all over? 
(A newspaper). 


If m-u-l-y spells “muly,” and r-u-l-y spells “ruly,” what does 
J-u-l-y spell? 

(July). 
If you had twenty fore sticks and a back stick, how many sticks 
would you have? 
(Twenty-one sticks). 
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It has four eyes, goes out to sea, but can’t see. 
(Mississippi River). 

Why is a bald-headed man like a dog? 
(He can make a little hair (hare) go a long way). 


Why is a bald-headed man like a rabbit? 


(He doesn’t have a hair to spare, or doesn’t want to lose 
a hair). 


. A big negro and a little negro are sitting on the fence. The big 


negro is not the little negro’s father, but the little negro is the big 
negro’s son. What kin are they? 


(Mother and son). 
What four nations are injured when a negro servant drops a dish 
of turkey? 
(China, Turkey, Greece, and Africa). 
What can a farmer grow without any trouble? 
(Old). 
What word, even in the dictionary, is spelled incorrectly? 
(Incorrectly). 


What is the longest word in the dictionary ? 
(“Smiles,” because it is a mile between the first and last 
letters). 


What three letters make a woman out of a girl? 
(Age). 

What is it that is round on each end and high in the middle? 
(A barrel, Ohio, a churn). 


. What is the difference between a pretty girl and an apple? 


(One you have to squeeze to get cider, and the other you 
have to get ’side ’er to squeeze). 

Why are cowardly soldiers like candles? 
(Because when they are exposed to fire, they run). 


On what side of the church does the elm tree grow? 
(The outside). 


Why is a nobleman like a book? 
(He has a title). 


What is the middle link in the Odd Fellows’ chain for? 
(To hold the other two together). 
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Why does tying a slow horse to a post improve his pace? 
(It makes him fast). 


What is it that a bald headed man needs most? 
(Hair). 


How does a farmer differ from a dressmaker? 


(One gathers what he sows, the other sews what she 
gathers). 


With what can you fill a barrel to make it lighter? 
(Holes). 


What word of five letters, when two are taken, has only one left? 
(Stone). 


Why is a bridge used on a fiddle? 
(So the music can cross). 
Why is a rooster sitting on a fence like a dime? 
(Head on one side, tail on the other). 
Why is an empty room like a room full of married persons? 
(Because there is not a single person present). 
How does a sculptor make a living? 
(By making faces and busts). 
When is strawberry short cake best? 
(When you are eating it). 
What has many, many eyes and no mouth? 
(An Irish potato). 
Why is a kiss over a telephone like a straw hat? 
(Neither one can be felt). 
What goes up hill and down dale and never moves an inch? 
(A road). 
What is the difference between a school teacher and a conductor? 
(One minds the train and the other trains the mind). 
When is the cook cruel? 
(When she beats the eggs and whips the cream). 
As I went across London bridge, there I met a man. 


He tipped his hat, and drew his cane, 
And in this riddle I told his name. 


(Andrew). 
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Twelve pears hanging high, 
Twelve Canaanites riding by; 
Each took a pear, 

And left eleven hanging there. 


(One Canaanite’s name was “Each” ). 


As I went across London bridge I met a man. 
If I should tell his name, 

I would be the blame. 

I have told his name five times, now what is it? 


(I). 


I rode across London bridge, but yet I walked. 
(My dog was named “Yet I”). 


I went to my grandfather’s house on Sunday and stayed a week 
and came back on the same Sunday. 


(My horse was named “Sunday” ). 


Railroad crossings, look out for the cars. 
Can you spell that without any r’s? 


(That). 


Nebuchadnezzar, king of the Jews; 
Spell it with two letters and I’ll give you my shoes. 


(It). 


Luke had it before, Paul had it behind. Mr. Roosevelt had it. Mr. 
Hoover couldn’t have it. Old Miss Millican had it twice in succes- 
sion. All girls have it. Babies can’t have it. Old Dr. Lowell had it 
before and behind both and he had it twice as bad behind as he 
did before. What is it? 


(The letter L). 


Mr. Hoover couldn’t have it. Mr. Roosevelt had it once behind. 
Mr. Lowell had it in front and behind, and twice in succession be- 
hind. Mr. Ludfield had it in front and behind and didn’t want it. 
George wanted it, but couldn’t have it. Hollis didn’t want it, but 
had it twice in succession in front. The girls have it once. The 
boys cannot have it. What is it? 


(The letter L). 


Mr. Hoover wanted it, but couldn’t have it. Mr. Roosevelt had 
it, but didn’t want it. Nellie Dodson has it in front in succession. 
Paul Howell has it in front and behind in succession. What is it? 
(The letter L). 
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Through a rock, through a rill; 

Through an old spinning-wheel, 

Sheep, shin, shank, hair and bone,— 

The “awfulest” riddle that ever was known. 


(A partridge built its nest in a dead horse’s head). 


Read my riddle, I pray ;— 

What God never sees, 

What the king seldom sees, 

What we see every day. 
(An equal). 


Looked all over the house and couldn’t find it, all over the barn 
and couldn’t find it; looked out in the field and found it. 


(A cow bell). 


Riddles Principally Involving Humorous Ideas: 


As I went around my watom wickam wackem, 

There I saw old tom tickem tackem, 

In my watom wickem wackem. 

I called old ben bickem backem, 

To run old tom tickem tackem 

Out of my watem wickem wackem. 
(This is about a man going around his watermelon patch 
and seeing an old horse in it. Then he called the old dog to 
run the horse out of the melon patch). 


As I went up my wimmey wommins, 
I peeped out my gimmey gommins. 
I saw belfoggins rooting up my fummey foggins. 
I called peter pelter, set him on belfoggins, 
For rooting up my fummey foggins. 
(Gimmey gommins—glasses 
wimmey wommins—stairway 
belfoggins—hog 
fummey foggins—potatoes 
peter pelter—dog). 


As I went to St. Ise, 

I met six wives. 

Each wife had a sack, 

Each sack had a cat, 

Each cat had a kitten. 

Kit, cat, sacks, and wives— 

How many were there going to St. Ise? 


(One). 
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Spell hard water with three letters. 
(Ice). 


Spell colored water with three letters. 
(Ink). 
There ain’t many people who can stack up every chair in the 


house and then pull off their shoes and jump over them. 
(Jump over shoes). 


What is a safety match? 

(When a bald headed man marries an armless woman ). 
Why do you bury people in Cumberland county with their heads 
toward the west? 

(Because they are dead). 


Why does it take pepper so long to come up after planting? 
(Because it has to go to hell and return). 


Why does a dog turn ’round and ’round before he lies down? 
(Because he can’t after he lies down). 


What is nothing? 
(A footless stocking without a leg). 


Why does a dog wag his tail? 
(Because the tail can’t wag the dog). 


If a calf skin makes the best shoes, what makes the best slippers? 
(Banana peels). 
Twelve crows sitting on a fence. One took a notion to fly away. 
How many were left? 
(All—he just took “a notion’). 
Why does a Chinaman build his hog pen on the south side of the 
house ? 
(To keep his hogs in). 


Why does anybody put a white shirt on a dead man? 
(Because he can’t put it on himself ). 


Why does a cow go over the hillside to get green grass? 
(Because she can’t go under it). 


Why does a hen go across the railroad track? 
(To get on the other side). 
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Why does a cow go in at the north side of a barn when it rains? 
(To keep from getting wet). 


What is prettier than a pretty girl? 
(Two pretty girls). 


What is blacker than a crow? 
(Its feathers). 


When does water stop running down hill? 
(When it gets to the bottom). 


Riddle, riddle, rocket ; 
What does a poor man throw away, arich man puts in his pocket? 


(“Snot”). 
When is a bed not a bed? 
(When it’s a little buggy). 


II. RIDDLE-ROMANCES: 
The Man Named Horn: 


Horn ate a horn in a high oak tree; that’s a true riddle and if you 
can unriddle it you can hang me. (Version No, 1—Cumberland 
County). 
(A man who was condemned to death was given a few 
hours to make a true riddle, and if the judges couldn’t guess 
it he was to be free. This man’s name was Horn, so he cut 
a horn off a young calf’s head and boiled it, and then climbed 
in a high oak tree and ate the calf’s horn). 


Horn eat a horn in a high oak tree. 

If you can unriddle this you can hang me. (Version No, 2— 

White County). 
(A boy was going to be hanged and the people told him if he 
would give them a riddle that they couldn’t unriddle they 
would let him go and not hang him. They let him live one 
day. So he got a horn and went up in a high oak tree and 
ate the horn. His name was Horn so when he came down 
he told the people this riddle. They couldn’t unriddle it, 
so he was turned loose). 


Horn ate a horn in a high oak tree. (Version No. 3—DeKalb 
County). 

(A man named Horn was in trouble with another man, and 
the man had the advantage of him. He told Horn if he 
would make a true riddle he would be free, so he climbed 
a tree and ate a horn, then made the riddle). 
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Horn ate a horn in a white oak tree; 
If you guess this riddle you may hang me. (Version No. 4— 
Putnam County). 


(During the war an enemy soldier was caught and sentenced 
to die. He was given an opportunity to make a riddle and 
if no one should guess his riddle he would be permitted to 
live. They didn’t guess this riddle and the soldier was set 


free). 


The Dog Named Love: 


Love I stand, 

Love I sit, 

Love I see 

On yonder green tree. 

If you can unriddle this riddle 

You can hang me. (Version No. 1—White County). 


(A man accused of a crime killed a dog and cut it in little 
pieces and put them in a tree; stood on them, and sat on 
them. Then he told the man if he could unriddle the riddle 
he could kill him). 


On love I sit, 

On love I stand, 

And I have love in my right hand. 

I have love upon my head. 

If you can answer this riddle you may hang me dead. (Version 

No. 2—White County). 
(One time there was a man going to be hanged. The one 
who was going to hang him told him if he could make a 
riddle that he couldn’t unriddle he would turn him loose). 


On love I sit, 

On love I stand, 

And I have love in my right hand. (Version No. 3—White 

County). 
(A woman was condemned to die if she didn’t make a riddle 
that couldn’t be unriddled. She had a little dog named Love, 
so she cut him up and put him in the different places and 
made the riddle, which no one could answer). 


On love I sit, 
On love I stand; 

Love I hold in my hand. 

I see love in yon tree. 

If you answer this, you can hang me. (Version No. 4—Cumber- 
land County). 
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(A woman was accused of murder but she pleaded not 
guilty. She was taken before three wise men and told if 
she made a true riddle that they couldn’t answer that she 
would be freed. She owned a dog whose name was Love, 
She killed the dog, put its body in different places; under 
the steps, under her feet, in her glove so it was hidden and 
put some in a tree. The men came in and she said the 


riddle). 


On love I sit, 

On love I stand; 

I hold love in my right hand. 

There is love on the tree; 

If you guess this riddle you may hang me. (Version No. 5— 
Cumberland County). 


(A girl’s father was to be hanged for something, and they 
told the girl if she would make a riddle that they could not 
guess, they would not hang her father. She had a dog 
named Love, so she killed him and put a piece on a tree, 
on a chair, stood on one, and had a piece in her hand). 


On love I sit, 

On love I stand, 

And love I hold in my right hand. 

Love is yonder on the tree. 

And if you guess this riddle you can hang me. (Version No. 6— 
Putnam County). 


(The story of love is as follows: Once there was a girl and 
she had a little dog named Love. There were some men 
caught her and were going to kill her if she didn’t make a 
riddle that they couldn’t unriddle. She killed her little dog 
and took a piece and sat on it, and was standing on a piece, 
and was holding a piece in her right hand. She nailed a 
piece on a tree, and then said the riddle). 


C. The Dog Named Tip: 
139. 





I see tip. 

Tip’s on me. 

I see tip, 

And tip can’t me. (Cumberland County). 


(Once three men told a woman if she didn’t make a riddle 
that they didn’t know that they were going to kill her. So 
she had a little dog named Tip, and she killed him and pu 
a piece on the gate anda piece in her shoe, and they cowdn' 
guess it). 
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Pry D. The Boy Named Fox: 
“ 140. Last Saturday night as I lay high, 


The wind did blow, 


Love. 


inder The cocks did crow, 
+ ond The bells in heaven struck eleven; 
d the I saw the hoe, 


I saw the spade, 
I saw the hole the fox did make. (Version No. 1—White County). 


(A man was going to kill another and this man climbed up 
im a tree and saw the things he did and told him this riddle 
and he did not kill him). 


. S— 141. Riddly my riddle my rye, 
Can’t guess where I sat this time last Friday ni, 
How the wind did blow and how the leaves did shake, 


I they You can’t have any idea how my heart did ache, 

Id not To see that hole that fox did make. (Version No. 2—Putnam 

. ioe County). 

4 7 (This riddle is about a boy and girl courting; and he asked 
her to marry him, and told her where he would meet her on 
Friday night. She beat him there that night and he intended 
to kill her on account of jealousy. She heard him coming 
by his tools rattling and got scared because she didn’t know 
it was he, and climbed a tree. His name was Fox and he 

0. 6— got under the tree she was in and began to dig her grave, not 
knowing she was in the tree. She wouldn’t let him know 

‘rl ond she was there. The tree had leaves on it which hadn't fallen 

oa off, and when the wind would blow they would rattle. Then 

sahe ¢ she made this riddle). 

le dog | 142, Oh! where was I last Friday night, 

/ prec, The wind did blow and the trees did shake, 

uiled 0 Oh! what a hole that fox did make. (Version No, 3—Putnam 

County). 
(This riddle is about a boy and girl courting. The boy’s 
name was Fox. He kept asking and she finally gave consent 
to marry him. They were to meet ina woods under a certain 
pine tree, at a set time. She went two hours ahead of time, 
and climbed up in the tree to see what the boy named Fox 
; would do. She had just got settled in the tree when the 

y riddle man come with pick and shovel. He dug a large hole and 

er. So waited in the night for her coming. Seeing this work she 

and put thought that he was going to kill her and bury her. She did 

‘ouldn' not come down until the next day, and then made the 


riddle). 
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143. Riddly, riddly, rite. 
You can’t guess where I lay last Friday night, 
The wind did blow, and the leaves did shake, 
And lo! what a hole the Fox did make. (Version No. 4—Cum. 
berland County). 


(A girl and a boy who were engaged to be married, set a 
place to meet on Friday night, by a big oak tree. The girl 
got there first and she kept waiting for him to come and 
after it got dark she climbed up in the tree, and after so 
long she saw him coming. He was carrying some tools, 
and she watched him dig a grave. He had planned to kill 
her. She stayed in the tree until daylight and the next day 
she was at a quilting party and he was there, too, so she 
said this riddle). 


E. The Ox Named Colt: 


144. Under gravel I do travel, 
On oak leaves I do stand; 
Rode a colt that was never foaled, 
And carried the diamond in my hand. 


(A man placed gravel in his hat and oak leaves in his shoes. 
He carried a whip made from the hide of a horse named 
“Diamond,” [remainder of answer just a conjecture] and 
rode an ox named “Colt.” 


Lincoin Normal School, 
Marion, Alabama, 
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Folklore from the Schoharie Hills, New York. By Evelyn Elizabeth 
Gardner. University of Michigan Press, 1937. xi. pp. 351. $3.50. 


This handsomely printed volume covers a wide range in its 330 pages 
of fine type. It includes popular survivals of many kinds. It shows, too, 
much wider acquaintance with the general literature of folklore than do 
most local anthologies. Miss Gardner did well to confine her researches 
toa limited geographical area, and that area so attractive as the valley of 
the Schoharie river. Her volume is the product of six summers of field 
work spent in this region. Originally her purpose was to search for but 
one type of ancestral lore, namely traditional ballads. She found few of 
these, and ended by looking for material of types bringing larger returns, 
such as bits of history, legends, tales of various sorts, games, riddles, 
superstitions. Obviously she expended much patient effort in bringing 
together her materials. 

The author begins her work by examining the historical background 
of external events, economic changes, and lore of local personalities of 
her region. Hers was, indeed, no slight undertaking. She proposed to 
study : Schoharie folklore that was probably orally transmitted and local- 
ized; similar or identical folklore collected elsewhere in the United States; 
a few similar or identical traditions and beliefs recorded in the folklore 
of ancient or primitive peoples; the form and character of Schoharie 
localizations; and folklore for which she found no parallels and which 
appears to have originated in Schoharie County. She was interested in 
where the lore was to be found, who preserved it, and whence it came. 

The contents of Miss Gardner’s volume bear out her rather ambitious 
prospectus. They include an account of the Hill Folk of Schoharie, the 
history and legends of the region, witchcraft beliefs, ghost stories, folk 
tales, songs and ballads, counting out rhymes, games, riddles, and general 
folk superstitions. Her conclusions are that very little of the lore she 
gathered originated in the locality during 200 years, and that that little 
is historical and geographical in nature. The original matter consists of 
place and class names; a few minor tall tales relating to a local character, 
a Schoharie Indian fighter; some spirited prose tales concerning Anti- 
Lent disturbances in the County (but since similar tales are recorded for 
neighboring counties perhaps only the names of participants and places 
belong in Schoharie County) ; and three crude ballads, flat and common- 
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place in structure. She found existing local and personal traditions to 
be thin and scant. The interesting witchcraft and ghostlore items stil] 
current seemed to be localized from similar items in the folklore of 
Germany, England, Wales, Ireland, and from Scotch and French Hugue. 
not peoples. Curiously enough, a lingering faith in witchcraft in general 
throughout the Schoharie region. Twenty or more folk tales are recorded, 
but these came from only five informants, one of whom contributed four- 
teen. Nearly all are versions of Grimm folk tales; they are of the animal, 
giant, Bluebeard and similar types. Many German songs are preserved 
among the Schoharie settlers, but only seventy-nine traditional vernacular 
songs were to be found. There is contrast here with the richness of such 
material in the Southern Appalachian region, in New England, and in 
Nova Scotia and Newfoundland. A tendency toward burlesque in the 
pieces surviving was marked enough to receive mention. The games are 
mostly varieties of similar material collected elsewhere, such as those 
in the assemblages of W. W. Newell and Mrs. Gomme. The games of 
the English-speaking population of the Schoharie region are plainly of 
Trans-Atlantic importation. Miss Gardner recovered 111 riddles and 
many of the usual folk-superstitions, none, however, of local origin. 
Proverbial lore she did not look for, or did not find, and the general 
superstitions she records, such a weather lore, folk cures, and signs, 
omens, and portents, hardly bulk so large as might be expected. 


It may be added that Folklore from the Schoharie Hills is a well- 
written volume. The style is clear and compact and no words are wasted. 
Miss Gardner’s accounts are not journalistic but have something of the 
austerity of scholarship without being arid. 


University of Nebraska. Louise Pounp. 


Songs of the Old Camp Ground. Genuine religious folk songs of the 
Tennessee hill country. By L. L. McDowell. Edwards Bros., Inc, 
Ann Arbor, Mich., 1937. pp. 85. $1.00. 


Down in White County, east-central Tennessee, west of the Cumber- 
lands and just off the Old Kentucky Road, stands a little country church 
in a grove of large oaks. The church is called Pisgah; and just beyond 
it, in the shade of ancient cedars, lies a historic burial ground. “Draw 
reverently near,” we are told, “for this is the Old Camp Ground.” 
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L. L. McDowell, in his recently published book, Songs of the Old 
Camp Ground, tells of the early days of this region, its people, of pure 
English and Irish ancestry, and their songs and customs, in sympathetic 
and readable fashion that makes one want to hear more. A typical camp- 
meeting of the early 1800’s is described in vivid setting; then the camp- 
meeting songs of Pisgah, Old Philadelphia, and other rural churches of 
the section, are given, with brief history of their singers. Mr. McDowell 
has approached his task carefully and reverently, with fine perception of 
the historical and musical significance of the traditional customs and 
songs presented. 


The tunes, unharmonized and sometimes wrongly barred or with 
other minor errors, are obviously traditional, generally “gapped,” written 
from memory and authenticated by others. The songs are divided into 
three groups. The first contains twenty-three traditional rote songs in 
the primitive unrhymed type, perhaps with incremental repetition with 
the “family word’: as 

“T have a mother in the heavens, (3 times) 

Sitting on a seat with Jesus. 

Refrain 

Away up in the heavens, (3 times) 

Sitting on a seat with Jesus,” 
In succeeding verses, “mother,” the “family word,” becomes “father, 
brother, sister, children, neighbor,”’ etc.; possibly “Christian, mourner, 
sinner.” Some of these contain the campmeeting shout, “Hallelu!’ 
“Glory!” “Hallelujah!” The well-beloved Going over Jordan (Poor 
Wayfaring Stranger), known apparently throughout the rural South, 
and The Old Ship of Zion are included; with others probably appearing 
in print for the first time. 


The second group includes stanzas of old hymn-texts with traditional 
tunes and refrains. John Cennick’s popular Jesus, My All, to Heav’n Is 
Gone, with refrain, “Shout, shout, we’re gaining ground;” Stennett’s 
even better known On Jordan’s Stormy Banks (“I am bound for the 
promised land’’) ; Robinson’s Come, Thou Fount (“I will arise and go 
to Jesus”) ; and four others of similar type are given. Some are found in 
various printed versions ; however, I Will Arise is nearer the traditional 
form I remember from childhood (and have since recorded in widely 
separated regions) than the usual Restoration in the early hymnals; and 
others appear almost as my grandfather sang them in northern Alabama. 
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The third group, also given from oral tradition, consists of eleven 
hymns with standard texts and tunes found in old hymnals. Most of 
these are familiar: Idumea, Pisgah, Sing to Me of Heaven, Detroit, 
Minister’s Farewell, etc.; though with much interesting melodic varia. 
tion. It was interesting to find “Glorious things of thee are spoken” jn 
a form which confirmed my previous belief that the pentatonic melody 
(aeolian or dorian) is traditional, The only other printed version I have 
seen appears as Sion’s Security in the New Harp of Columbia (1867), 
with no key signature (keynote F), and credited to M. L. Swan, the 
compiler. 

There are some excellent tunes, many in aeolian, dorian or mixolydian 
modes. Even a casual inspection reveals a number that are variants of 
or related to secular folk-airs: e. g., Going over Jordan, with tune widely 
found as The Dear Companion (Fond Affection, etc.), and belonging 
to an older tune-family ; I Will Arise, variant of a far-flung group whose 
ancestry probably far antedates the secular American forms appearing in 
The Bird Song, The Cruel Ship’s Carpenter and elsewhere; On Canaan’s 
Happy Shore, whose phrases almost parallel versions of The Farmer’s 
Curst Wife recorded from Virginia and Kentucky and appearing in in- 
numerable sacred and secular forms. Others might be quoted, did space 
permit. 

Although based on personal experience, some of Mr. McDowell's 
general statements might, in view of the experience of other students or 
collectors, be modified as being applicable primarily to his own locality 
and its people. For example, concerning the first group: “Naturally the 
airs are simple and the words few. A complicated melody or a long song 
could not stand the strain of continued oral transmission.’’ Has Mr. Me- 
Dowell ever recorded a fiddle-tune of two to five parts, in complicated 
structure, or rhythmic pattern, from a folk musician who may also sing 
for him long hymn-texts to fine tunes, or ballads of twenty or more verses, 
with anywhere from fifty to a hundred such in his own tradition? 

Then he asserts that the melodies of the old hymnals “played a much 
smaller part in the religious life of our mountain ancestors than did the 


simpler and more familiar songs of the first group. ...” Also, that 
“various ‘Harp Singers’ and other similar groups . . . are unwittingly 


engaged in fostering a misconception of the music of our foreparents. 
They not only sing exclusively from the old books of song, leaving ut- 
touched those simple folk melodies with which the Southern mountain folk 
were wont of yore to worship; but they also sing the four parts, ‘treble, 
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counter, tenor and bass;’ whose peculiar arrangement, particularly the 
shrill treble rising above the melody, is utterly confusing to the listener, 
and does not convey a correct idea of the singing of long ago.” 

Despite the inclusion of such general statements, the validity of which 
if applied to folk hymns and singers generally is suspect, Mr. McDowell 
has done an excellent job. His collection, intended as representative 
of a certain type and community, should be of interest to all students of 
American music, folklore and hymnody. Sincerity is his watchword. 
We lay the book aside with a feeling of profound regret that “Aunt 
Hala” and others of her generation are gone; but with gratitude to the 
writer who has faithfully recorded a few of the songs of the Old Camp 
Ground. 


Richmond, Virginia. ANNABEL Morris BUCHANAN. 


A Song Catcher in Southern Mountains: American Folk Songs of British 
Ancestry, by Dorothy Scarborough. New York, Columbia University 
Press, 1937. XVI, pp. 476. $4.50. 


Dorothy Scarborough’s Song Catcher in Southern Mountains will be 
read with mingled feelings of pleasure and sadness—with pleasure be- 
cause it is a valuable and entertaining addition to the literature of tra- 
ditional ballads and folksongs, and with sadness because it is this gifted 
teacher and author’s last book." Those who were familiar with her earlier 
work in the folksong field, On the Trail of Negro Folk-Songs, knew 
what to expect in regard to her pervasive spirit of enjoyment in the task 
of collecting folksong material and in her informal and personal manner 
of presenting it. In these particulars, A Song Catcher in Southern 
Mountains lives up fully to the invitation of its title. 


The book consists of five parts or sections: I, (pages 3-78), The 
background or setting of mountain life in which the songs grew up and 
were recorded. This background in turn contains (1) a personal intro- 
duction giving the author’s attitude and approach to the field; (2) a 
section on the Blue Ridge Mountains; (3) an account of Buchanan 
County, Virginia, where some of the collecting was done; (4) a sketch 
of the Land of the Sky, near Asheville, North Carolina, which was 
another center for the author’s field activities. 

II (pages 79-255), A section containing the words and variant texts 





*Dorothy Scarborough died November 7, 1935, in New York City. 
*Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1926. 
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of forty-nine traditional ballads and narrative songs, thirty-three of 
which are Child ballads and sixteen non-Child. 

IIT (pages 256-375), A section containing the words and variant texts 
of thirty-six traditional folksongs. 

IV (pages 379-381), A brief treatment by Elna Sherman of the modal 
aspects of the music of certain of the melodies given in Section V. 

V (pages 383-457), The melodies and variant melodies of one hun- 
dred and thirty-two of the ballads and folksongs contained in Sections 
II and III. 

In detail, Section II, the longest in the book, contains the texts and 
variants of thirty-three Child ballads and sixteen other narrative songs, 
Informal but adequate headnotes discuss briefly the history, spread, and 
source of each ballad. There are no hitherto unrecorded ballads in the 
list, but the texts given make a useful addition to the material already 
available in the volumes of Cecil Sharp and Arthur Kyle Davis, Jr.,” and 
soon to be increased by the publication of the collections of Bascom Lamar 
Lunsford and Frank C. Brown, both of North Carolina. 


The Child ballads in this section are as follows: 


4 Lady Isabel and the Elf- 79 The Wife of Usher’s Well 
Knight 81 Little Musgrave and Lady 
7 Earl Brand Barnard 
10 The Twa Sisters 84 Bonny Barbara Allen 
12 Lord Randal 85 Lady Alice 
13 Edward 95 The Maid Freed from the 
18 Sir Lionel Gallows 
20 The Cruel Mother 155 Sir Hugh, or the Jew’s 
26 The Twa Corbies Daughter 
39 Tam Lin 170 Queen Jane 
46 Captain Wedderburn S 200 The Gypsy Laddie 
Courtship 201 Bessie Bell and Mary Gray 


53 Young Beichan 
65 Lady Maisry 
68 Young Hunting 


209 Geordie 
243 James Harris 


73 Lord Thomas and Fair 274 Our Goodman a 
Annet 285 The Sweet Trinity or the 
74 Fair Margaret and Sweet Golden Vanity 
William 289 The Mermaid 
75 Lord Lovel 293 John of Hazelgreen 
76 The Lass of Roch Royal 295 The Brown Girl 





*Olive Dame Campbell and Cecil J. Sharp, English Folk Songs from the Southern 
Appalachians, New York, 1917; and Cecil J. Sharp, English Folk Songs from the 
Southern Appalachians, ed. by Maud Karpeles, 2 volumes, London, 1932; Arthur Kyle 
Davis, Jr., Traditional Ballads of Virginia, Cambridge, Mass., 1929. 
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Section III is devoted to folksongs as distinguished from ballads. The 
texts and variant texts of thirty-six are given. Familiar and expected 
favorites are Pretty Fair Miss (which is really a ballad), The Butcher 
Boy, The Boston Burglar, Billy Boy, A Paper of Pins, The Indian Lass 
or The Pretty Mohea, I’m Going to the New Jail Tomorrow, and The 
Dying Cowboy. 

Section IV, which is by Elna Sherman, deals with the puzzling but 
interesting subject of the modal aspects of folksong. Although the treat- 
ment is very brief, occupying only three pages, it presents a convenient 
summary of the differences between the ancient modes or scales in which 
some of the folk melodies are composed and the familiar present day 
classification into major and minor scales which modern music follows. 
Due reference is made to the work of the late Cecil Sharp of England, 
who was among the first to stress and popularize the folk modes in 
England and in this country. 


Section V is for most students of folksong the most interesting and 
valuable part of the book. Here are presented a total of a hundred and 
thirty-two melodies. 


Each tune was recorded on a portable field Dictaphone from firsthand 
singing and then played back for the singer to listen to and comment on. 
In this way the grace notes, slides, the often intricate rhythmic patterns, 
semitones, and stanzaic variations have been caught and fixed correctly 
and fully. This method is the ideal one to secure complete and accurate 
recordings, though it is somewhat strenuous and difficult to follow, as 
Miss Scarborough testifies. In fact, as she well remarks in another con- 
nection: Collecting folksongs “is not the easy, casual, and inexpensive 
pursuit that the uninitiated might imagine. It is toilsome, tedious and 
costly.’ 

From the Dictaphone records the tunes were transcribed for printing 
by Mr. Shepherd Webb of Richmond, Virginia. 

Among the more attractive and typical melodies the following deserve 
special mention. Five tunes of Barbara Allen, that perennial favorite, 
are reproduced, C, p. 387, and H, p. 388, being the usual ones and B, F, 
and G, pp. 386-388, somewhat off the beaten track. There are exception- 
ally good melodies for The Cruel Ship’s Carpenter, A, p. 395; Young 
Hunting, C, p. 398; James Harris (the usual air), A, p. 400; Edward, B, 
p.405 ; Old Bangum, p. 407 ; The Gypsy Laddie, A, B, and E, pp. 411-413. 





“Page ix. 
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Of the tunes characterized by intricate rhythms and grace notes, and 
therefore interesting to students of folk music, at least five will repay 
careful analysis: In Jersey City, D, p. 432; Oh, Polly, F, p. 397; Hang. 
man, Hold Your Rope, B, p. 409; John Over the Hazel Green, B, p. 416: 
and A Gentleman Frog, C, p. 420. 

All in all, A Song Catcher in Southern Mountains is a book students 
and lovers of folksong will want for their libraries. It takes its place 
among the best of the more recent books-with-music’ as embodying both 
sound methods of recording and also a readable presentation of material, 


Incidentally the Columbia University Press has unbent and given the 
book a bright, attractive format in keeping with the spirit of its contents, 
Included are four full-page drawings of mountain life by Paul Laune, 
The binding is very light tan, with a colored mountain view extending 
across both front and back covers. 


University of South Carolina REED SMITH, 


*Such, for example, as these: 

Arthur Kyle Davis, Jr., Traditional Ballads of Virginia, Cambridge, 1929; 

Phillips Barry, Fannie Hardy Ecstorm, and Mary Winslow Smythe, British 
Ballads from Maine, New Haven, 1929; 

Cecil J. Sharp, English Folk Songs from the Southern Appalachians, ed. Maud 
Karpeles, 2 Vols., London, 1932; 

John A. and Alan Lomax, American Ballads and Folk Songs, New York, 1934, 
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